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the events being too recent, the author's narrative becomes a little too 
sketchy and some of his statements do not find sufficient corroboration in the 
present-day conditions of Europe. Finally, in a long appendix, Professor 
Potter gives the necessary documents, illustrating his text and very useful to 
the student of international relations. 

There could possibly be made one general remark concerning the volume 
of Professor Potter. It seems mainly not very well balanced in the dis- 
tribution of material which he analyzes and interprets. There are two dis- 
tinct parts in his work, — treaties and international relations in the technical 
meaning of the term, and the question of federation or organization. Both 
are equally important, but likewise complicated. If they are discussed 
parallel, as in the present volume, one of them is apt to suffer, and this is 
what seems to have happened to the first one, because the second one (inter- 
national organization) has so evidently the sympathy of the author. This 
criticism however is in no way meant to detract from the very great merits 
of the work in general. The volume is most stimulating and inspiring, 
being a decided step forward in the realization of our ideal of a future inter- 
national organization standing for peace and friendship among the nations 
of the world. g . „ 



The American Philosophy of Government. By Alpheus Henry Snow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1921. pp. 485. 

In addition to the valuable report prepared by Mr. Snow for the Depart- 
ment of State and recently published under the title of The Question of 
Aborigines in the Law and Practice of Nations, a further volume of collected 
papers is now forthcoming which must enhance the esteem in which his name 
will be held by students of international law. The papers included in the 
present volume cover a period of some fifteen years, and deal not so much 
with the American philosophy of government as an internal question of 
domestic administration, as with the problem of adjusting American political 
ideals to the necessary relations of international life. 

A single thread of principle runs through the opinions of the author on the 
various subjects treated. The primary object of all government, Mr. Snow 
holds, is the protection of the fundamental rights of the citizen. These 
rights are not peculiar to citizens of the United States; they are universal 
and "unalienable"; they are the law "made by human society as an organ- 
ized unitary community" (p. 23) ; and in consequence the American philoso- 
phy of government is international as well as national. The protection of 
individual rights is to be secured by establishing a government of limited 
constitutional powers, bound by a higher law than its own immediate will, 
and so checked and balanced in the distribution of its powers as to be prac- 
tically incapable of tyranny. 
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The principles constituting the American philosophy of government must, 
the author holds, be made in like manner the foundation of whatever in- 
ternational institutions may be established between the nations for the 
regulation of their mutual relations. A cooperative union of nations is, 
indeed, desirable, but the government which it sets up must be of a limited 
character, guaranteed by its very organization against the possibility of 
exercising arbitrary power. As a model for such a "cooperative union," 
the author points to the Pan American Union and shows how a similar 
organization might be adapted to the larger union of the nations. The 
government of the union might take the form of a " directorate," whose duty 
it would be to give counsel to the nations by investigating facts and propos- 
ing awards, leaving it to the voluntary act of the separate nations to put the 
counsel given into effect. Enlightened self-interest, seen to be the interest 
of the community of nations as a whole, would replace compulsion as a 
factor in international government. 

Judging it by this test, the author felt it necessary to reject the League of 
Nations as a solution of the problem of international union. Until the 
American philosophy of individual rights was more generally accepted it was 
unwise, and indeed unconstitutional, for the United States to enter the new 
"body politic and corporate" which would have a "political and legal per- 
sonality distinct from that of the United States" (p. 157). Moreover, the 
Covenant failed to impose upon the organization it created the restraints 
necessary to substitute justice and law for force as a factor in international 
relations. Before there could be any "general obligatory union of States" 
there was still much work for political scientists in all countries, in intro- 
ducing into the constitutions of their states the checks needed to bring the 
foreign offices of their governments under more direct control. 

While there is a note of idealism — a belief in law and reason as the agencies 

of international progress — in the position taken by Mr. Snow with which the 

reviewer is heartily in accord it is impossible at times to follow him in his 

abstract theory of individual rights and in his belief in the superior wisdom 

and justice of the United States. The record of American foreign policy 

does not seem to justify the statement that it is "the failure of other nations 

to accept our philosophy and system" which particularly stands in the way 

of international arbitration (p. 31) ; nor does it appear that "the wars which 

the United States has fought have all been for the purpose of protecting the 

fundamental rights of the individual and maintaining the nation as the 

guardian of those rights" (p. 33). The political ideals of the United States 

have doubtless contributed largely to the progress of good government in the 

world; they have not always been followed in its own domestic and foreign 

policies. ^ „ „ 

C. G. Fenwick. 



